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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



THE FARMER'S RETURN. 



It is evening. The red sun is sinking in the west, gilding the 
coining night with its departing glory. The labour of the day 
is over, and once again the farmer is at home. At his appear- 
ance chubby youngsters rush out to meet him with a wild 
hallo, and clasp their father's hand, and lead him on toward 
the cottage-door as if in triumph. Prattling as they go, they 
tell him all "that has occurred since early morning time. 
The baby crows and laughs in its mother's arms, as the young 
wife greets her husband with a cheerful smile ; the grandfather 
is stepping forward, leaning like Jacob on his staff, and with one 
hand resting on the shoulder of his grandson, a curly-headed, 
happy-looking boy, the eldest of the family ; the dog is bound- 
ing forward with joy ; and the whole scene is one of domestic 
happiness, abundance, and peace. 

It is a home scene, and awakens our attention and arrests 
our sympathy. Home is a word full of happiness, bringing 



present, and in the secret penetralia of every human heart 
there is an altar erected for their worship. 

In all ages art has reproduced, under one form or another-, 
the rural longings of the poets. The eclogue has no other 
origin than this. Whether written with the pencil, the pen, 
the graver, or the chisel, it has always represented a suppo- 
sition only or a desire, and has never been able to place before 
itself a real image. The villagers of Greuze are the brothers 
of the shepherds of Gessner and of Fiorina ; the peasants of 
Fontenelle are those of Duife and of Allan Ramsay ; the 
pastures of Virgil are those of Theocritus. The idyl repro- 
duces the image which our fancy, charmed by the simple and 
easy life of the country, conjures up. It should be read as a 
romance, not as a history. 

But this is not saying that everything in it must necessarily 
be false, for men's dreams are but revelations of nature ; they 
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FROM AN ENGRAVING BY PETER. PAUL BENASECH. DRAWN BY FREEMAN. 



back old thoughts, and old associations, and old affections, 
which the world has almost hustled out of memory. It may 
be such a scene as that which is before us now was once 
familiar to us ; that to babble of green fields is to recall the 
tenderest emotions ; but whether in open country parts, sur- 
rounded by the ever-changeful, ever-beautiful, face of nature ; 
whether by the wild and rocky sea-coast, where the waves 
broke on the shore in showers of spray ; or whether in pent- 
up city streets, no matter— if it was our home, and there we 
learned the first great heart lessons of domestic affection, we 
: remember the spot as holy ground. 

The ancients had their household gods, and of all idolatry 
that worship was the most pure and simple. They fancied— 
and it was a beautiful fancy— that the spirits of the dead kept 
watch over the living, and still hallowed by their presence 
the home they once loved. Memories are the penates of the 



betray, if not its habits, at least its instincts. Every one of 
us paints his character in his plans and schemes and projects 
as well as in his acts. The latter take their rise in most 
instances in external circumstances — often in the will of others 
rather than our own — but our day dreams are the independent 
expression of wishes and inclination. We plan as we would 
wish ; we act as we can. 

Our illustration is taken from an engraving by Peter Paul 
Benasech, an engraver, who is said to have been born in 
London in the year 1744. He was a pupil of Yivares. For 
some time he worked in Paris, but afterwards returned to 
England. His, principal works are: — "Peasants Playing at 
Bowls," after Ostade; " Fishermen," after Vernet ; "Return 
from Fishing," after the same; "A Calm at Sea," after the 
same ; " Morning," after the same ; four large landscapes, after 
Dietricy, engraved in 1770 and 1771. These are his finest prints. 



